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ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Mlt.= Revue de 
Mitaphysiquc ct de Morale ; Rev. Nio-Sc. — Revue Nio-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph. = 
Revue Philosophique ; Rev. de Ph. = Revue de Philosophic; R. d. Fil. = Rivista 
di Filosofia e Scienzc Affini; V. f. w. Ph. =Viertelfahrsschrift fur wissenschaft- 
iche Philosophic ; Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. = Zeitschrift fur Philosophic und philosoph- 
ised Kritik; Z. f. Psych. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der Sinnes- 
organe, I. Abtl.: Zeitschrift fur Psychologic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

The Metaphysical Method, of Herbart. G. H. Langley. Mind, No. 85, pp. 

62-75. 

The method by which Herbart proceeds from the common concepts of 
experience to their rational explanation is based on his belief that ultimate 
reality is knowable, since the nature of appearance is significant of the nature 
of reality. Contradictoriness is inherent in experience itself. Metaphysics 
must make these actual concepts thinkable, proceeding from experience as 
immediately given and therefore real both in its plurality and its unifying 
forms. The problem, of which all others are special applications, is to show 
the relation between the One and the Many, both of which are real but contra- 
dictory. The unity of the thing is at variance with the plurality of its prop- 
erties, yet the whole is given; for the properties are thinkable only in separa- 
tion, and valid only in conjunction. The difficulty is met by the conception 
of a plurality of simple elements, whose various groupings form the properties. 
The aspect of unity is under-emphasized by Herbart. He also fails to take 
account of the place of values in experience by his complete separation of 
the theoretical from the practical. In spite of these defects, his method is of 
value in that it emphasizes the dependence of metaphysics on experience, 
and the consequent necessity that thought, in eliminating contradictions, 
should not lose touch with reality. The two marks of reality are that it 
should be given, and that it should be uncontradictory. The problem of 
metaphysics is to make experience, which already possesses the first character, 
conform to the second: the Real must be shown to be rational. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Rationalism and Empiricism. G. T. Ladd. Mind, No. 85, pp. I-13. 

In the beginning of its historical development, rationalism was identified 
with empiricism, as naturalism opposing dogmatic theology, though in these 
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latter days the new empiricism dogmatically assails it. But rationalism is 
the method of attaining truth, not its content; it is opposed to skepticism 
rather than to empiricism on the one hand, and to dogmatism on the other. 
Reason is man's only organon for the discovery of truth, but it does not 
establish particular truths; it is a method which develops, whose details are 
not absolutely fixed. Even anti-rationalists appeal to reason. The disagree- 
ment is due to overemphasis on some special form of its functioning. For 
Reason is not a simple faculty; it is a complex process, making use of all the 
so-called faculties in every act of its functioning and as applied to every kind 
of truth. Raw experience must take on a rational form in order to be com- 
municable, and be genuinely known. Pragmatism, in opposing rationalism 
to empiricism as to method, and to idealism as to conclusions, mistakes the aim 
of philosophy, which is, to unify individual, concrete experience, and to 
incerpret, not only personal experience, but the experience of the race, as 
derived from the history of thought. The new empiricism, like previous forms 
of the same movement, brings forth some good and much evil. It compels 
philosophy to reestablish the rational method and to square its results with 
concrete experience; but, in discrediting reason in its reasoning, it is destruc- 
tive. Pragmatism itself is ultimately rationalistic: to discover 'world formu- 
las' and to ascertain which one will work best is a task for the highest ration- 
alizing faculty. But the new empiricism brings no new contribution to 
systematic philosophy, because its empirical sources are placed in a somewhat 
too shallow and restricted analysis of human experience. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Les caracteres de la philosophic moderne. L. de Lantsheere. Rev. Neo-Sc, 

XX, 77, pp. 39-51. 

With Descartes there begins a new period in the history of philosophy, the 
first characteristic of which is the separation of philosophy from religion. 
Before this period, revelation was the source of both natural and supernatural 
knowledge. As sciences, religion and philosophy had separate principles, 
methods and proofs; but their "unity in God" made revelation the guide 
of philosophy. Modern philosophy has broken away from its bondage to 
theology. It goes even further, and denies the traditional claims of philosophy 
also. Beginning with Descartes, we find the basis of philosophy sought 
more in subjective convictions. There resulted a state of affairs which is 
unique in history; philosophy ceased to be a work of truth and became a work 
of imagination. It lost its scientific character to take on an aesthetic char- 
acter. Simultaneously, natural philosophy modeled itself more and more on 
science, until it became an explanation of the ' how ' of things by mechanism, 
rather than of the 'why' of things by a philosophical principle. Mechanism 
led to the general theory of evolution, that change takes place through infini- 
tesimal modifications. A characteristic of ' modern philosophy is the pre- 
dominance of the search for the origin of knowledge. Each new period in 
philosophy has begun similarly, with a critique of the faculty of knowing; but 
our age seems to follow around a closed cycle. Criticism is succeeded by a 
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dogmatism based on the critique, and dogmatism is followed by a new critique. 
To make our critique serious and definitive, we need to examine previous 
systems in a spirit of philosophical good faith, acknowledging their merits 
and reducing to a minimum their contradictions and sophisms. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

La demonstration metaphysique du libre arbilre. P. de Munnynck. Rev. 

Neo-Sc, XX, 77, pp. 13-38. 

The difficulty of the problem of freedom is mainly due to the question of 
metaphysical determinism, which is based upon the principle of causality. 
The first idea expressed by 'free' is the absence of limits or restraints. 
Reality obviously has limits. It is what it is. The static aspect of things, 
ruled by the principles of identity and contradiction, leaves no room for in- 
determination; freedom is foreign to it. The opposite view is that of dynam- 
ism. There is permanence in the world, but it is the indeterminate permanence 
of incessant becoming. It is, then, in dynamism that we must look for 
freedom. It can find a place only between cause and effect. The principle 
of causality is very intimately connected with that of identity, but we regard 
them as inconvertible. The principle of identity is the formula of conceptual 
permanence, and we find that freedom involves the point of view of dynamism, 
and depends upon the principle of causality as its supreme directive norm. 
But the principle of causality borrows its value from that of identity: cause 
is postulated by the form of identity that rules the human mind. The form 
of all our judgments is "A is A." Reality is what it is, even from the dynamic 
standpoint. Yet it is not what it was, though "was'' contains here no tem- 
poral reference. The first and essential idea of cause is one that implies 
enrichment: something is which was not. But this causal enrichment is not 
by addition from the outside. Under the sovereignty of the principle of 
identity, all enrichment preexists in a certain manner in the being which is 
enriched. This possession of the effect prior to the effect is called continuance 
or preformation. The necessity of this preexistence is formulated by the 
principle of causality, and the being which is the seat of it is called the cause. 
The positivists or scientists arrive at this same result by a different method. 
The end for science must always be an explanation in terms of identity, and 
the form of definition must be that of an equation. Thus, everything must be 
reduced to the quantitative, and mathematical interpretation becomes the 
only definitive theory. This must mean the negation of all causality, all 
change, all evolution. As a method for philosophy, this must remain as in- 
adequate as the mechanism which is its initial form. The question remains, 
Does freedom escape causality? The new philosophy proves no more for 
freedom than for determinism, when it argues from the unforeseeability of the 
act and the uniqueness of the circumstances; for we assert all the time that 
there is novelty in the causal relation. If that is all that freedom means, 
every cause is free, or, from the same kind of reasoning, nothing is free. 
The question is whether or not the decision in favor of one of two alternatives 
could have been different if the antecedents remained the same. The new 
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philosophy claims that this question is meaningless, and does not attempt to 
deal with it in this form. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

The Relation of Psychology to Philosophy and Education. Robert Morris 

Ogden. Psych. Rev., XX., 3, pp. 179-193. 

The writer's theme is the close relationship which he believes exists and 
must continue to exist between psychology, philosophy and education. Con- 
ditions as they exist peculiarly in the south, but also to a considerable extent 
the country over, are in many respects a menace, not only to the free develop- 
ment of psychology as an independent science, but also to the usefulness of 
psychology in its many applications to philosophy and education. The pres- 
sure, exerted on the one hand by philosophy, with its conservative logical 
methodology, and, on the other hand, by education, with its practical and 
highly technical problems, is not only a baneful influence in checking the 
growth of an independent science, but is also proving a disservice to the 
ultimate achievements of philosophy and education. Endeavor is made by 
reference to two special problems to show that psychology is essentially a 
propaedeutic to these two domains of knowledge. The first is concerned with 
the bearings which the recent psychology of thought-processes seems to have 
upon the question of the new realism, in philosophy, and the second concerns 
the bearings of the thought-psychology upon the learning-process, in education 

Roy C. Holl. 

The Christian Doctrine of Life. Josiah Royce. Hibbert Jour., XI, 3, pp. 

473-496. 

Christianity is at one with Buddhism in that it seeks the salvation of man 
through the transformation of the natural life into a life whose dwelling place 
lies beyond human woe and sin; but it differs from Buddhism in its most es- 
sential element — the importance of the individual as a member of the kingdom 
of God. The individual is the bondage of the soul; but Christianity demands 
the raising of the human self from the level of its natural narrowness to the 
level of a complete and conscious personal membership of a beloved community 
of all mankind. God loves all mankind because they are members of this 
community, the closest unity of human souls. It is the ideal oneness of the 
life of the kingdom of Heaven which glorifies and renders significant every 
individual who loves the kingdom, — and the Master desires us to act so that 
this kingdom of Heaven may come. To be sure, because of the sectarianism 
and organization of communities, this beloved community is only an ideal, 
but we can do all in our power to create it, to hasten its coming. But the idea 
of the community requires for its complete appreciation the conception of the 
atonement which also, in its Christian interpretation, is foreign to Buddhism. 
This atonement seeks to extend salvation by grace to the whole community, 
so that both our original bondage and wilful sin will be removed by the grace 
of loyalty. The atonement consists in the triumph of the spirit of the family 
through the devoted loyalty of the individual. These two conceptions urge 
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us to be loyal to, and love, the community; by means of the unifying social 
influence due to grace, we reach the level of such a community and are saved. 
Sin is a great hindrance but, through atoning deeds, the unity of the spirit 
shall triumph. Thus the ideas of community and atonement form in their 
inseparable union, and in their relation to other Christian ideas, the Christian 
doctrine of life. 

Frank Dickinson. 

The Problem of Christian Ethics. John M. Mecklin. Int. J. E., XXIII, 

3, pp. 298-310. 

Many of the sayings of Jesus are interpreted as indicating the idea that the 
complete attainment of the moral ideal is contingent upon the coming within 
the near future of a supernatural world-order in which perfection or likeness 
to God is to be guaranteed by the rule of God in each heart. It is customary 
to offset this interpretation with sayings of a more worldly and social tone. 
Have we the right to select such utterances as seem to lend themselves to a 
social and worldly ethic on the ground that they give us the essence of the 
Christian ideal, and ignore the eschatological elements which are also present 
and must condition every interpretation of the world view? Or in applying 
Christian ethics to our modern problems must we not universalize and change 
it so that its original meaning and intent are largely lost? The problem of 
Christian Ethics is concerned not so much with the statement of a world view 
as with the interpretation of a life. If the paradox of the Christian ideal is 
to be explained at all, such an explanation must be sought in the life and per- 
sonality of its author. 

Roy C. Holl. 

Man and Fellow-man. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., X, 6, pp. 141-148. 

Is truth dependent upon an appeal to our fellow? Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Royce are quoted in the affirmative and from the Absolutist, Fichte, we have, 
" No mind without a fellow." If the thinker must have another to whom he 
may appeal, and if his situation contains no Peter for his Paul, then we must 
regard the thinker as capable of being his own other. Although truth be an 
intercommunication between view points, yet every man, however complete 
his social isolation, is himself a society of points of view and no one will be 
lost for lack of the brother's guiding hand. In view of these reflections, is 
the importance attacked by the instrumentalist to the social categories 
altogether justified? 

H. R. Brockett. 

A Statistician's Idea Of Progress. Walter F. Willcox. Int. j. E., XXIII, 

3, pp. 275-298. 

Is the belief that man is progressing to be accepted and defended or is it a 
delusion? The net result of this investigation is to indicate for the United 
States a rapid increase of population and probable increase in longevity, an 
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increase in racial uniformity and perhaps in uniformity of other sorts connected 
with immigration, and at the same time a decrease in uniformity of economic 
status and income and a probable decrease in the stability and social service- 
ability of family life. Some of these indications look toward progress, others 
look towards retrogression. As they cannot be reduced to a common denomi- 
nator, the statistical method is unable to answer the question with which we 
started. But the indirect results of the investigation are more suggestive 
than the direct results. The inquiry leads by a new path to the familiar con- 
clusion that the main problems which we are now facing are widely different 
from the main problems of the past. Political democracy and educational 
opportunity are to be justified on some theory other than that all individuals 
are equally endowed by nature. They presuppose a certain fluidity of in- 
dustrial and social organization. That a new spirit of responsibility is stirring 
in social and industrial circles is evidenced by the public health movement, 
the conservation movement, the movement for better labor conditions, and 
the eugenic movement. Economic problems of present and future importance 
are less exclusively those of production and more largely those of distribution. 
The political problems are those growing out of an effort to harmonize our 
recent industrial changes with American political traditions and political 
theories. 

Roy C. Holl. 

Platon et la science sociale. L. Robin. Rev. de Met., XXI, 2, pp. 211-255. 
Plato's political theories have too often been regarded as purely Utopian. 
It has not been enough recognized that they are based upon work of observa- 
tion and analysis which may fairly be called scientific. Various problems 
suggested by Plato would not have occurred to him as questions of abstract 
speculative interest; and in dealing with these he sometimes advanced explana- 
tions that are surprisingly like familiar sociological doctrines of modern times. 
Thus in the second book of the Republic society is said to reveal the moral 
nature of the individual, written large. Similarly Herbert Spencer described 
the character of the aggregate as determined by the characters of the indi- 
viduals composing it. Elsewhere, affirming homogeneity in the political group, 
Plato sought to account for the association of like citizens with like on the basis 
of unifying influences exercised by topography, geographical situation and 
climate. The same effects of natural environment on civilization are men- 
tioned in a sketch of the origin of society in the Laws. Another proof of Plato's 
scientific insight is to be found in his discussion of the relation of women to 
the state. His method here was to study the nature of women as compared 
to that of men, with a view to discovering whether there was any essential 
difference between the social functions of the sexes. His conclusions on this 
point are well known. Not finding in the social economy a single occupation 
or art for which women could be deemed inherently unfitted, he recommended 
that they should have the same status as men, undergo the same training, 
follow the same pursuits, engage, like men, in the operations of war, hold the 
same offices. In other words, his treatment of this important problem was 
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objective, and, one may say, empirical rather than a priori. Plato's greatest 
contribution to social science was the passage in which he shows, with admir- 
able clearness and in profuse detail, how the whole organization of the state is 
based on the division of labor. In formulating this principle he was not satis- 
fied, like Adam Smith, with the mere conception of a plan for regulating the 
trades; he sought to enunciate a universal law of social development. Here, 
likewise, his reasoning was firmly grounded on knowledge of actual conditions, 
and he had the discernment to examine, both separately and in their relations, 
three factors which are of primary significance in economics, — production, 
exchange, and distribution of wealth. The concern with which Plato studied 
the vital question of property may be inferred from his picture of the de- 
generating state in the eighth and ninth books of the Republic. Money is the 
root of most of the evil there exhibited. 

E. T. Paine. 

L'idee de Dieu et I'athiisme au point de vue critique et au point de vue social. 

G. Belot. Rev. de M?t., XXI, 2, pp. 151-176. 

Belief in the existence of God is the last stronghold of intolerance. Dog- 
matists still declare, as they always have done, that atheistical doctrines are 
unspeakably dangerous to society. But in practice society does not appear 
to have any fear of atheism. One reason is that the word atheism conveys no 
precise meaning. It is necessarily just as shifting and vague as the term to 
which by derivation it stands opposed. A critical study of theism reveals the 
extent of this indefiniteness. At least three conceptions of God may be dis- 
tinguished. There is the God of popular religion, the God of pure meta- 
physics, the God of mysticism. Not only do these conceptions differ in them- 
selves, but their functions in human life are different. Who, then, may fairly 
be called an atheist? Can the name be applied to anyone who will not sub- 
scribe to this, that, or the other idea of God? Socrates was an atheist in the 
opinion of his contemporaries, and so were Xenophanes and Parmenides 
before him, although their religious views were much more like those of modern 
times than were pagan religious views in general. Similarly Descartes was 
regarded by Pascal as almost an atheist, and Spinoza by Malebranche. The 
list could be extended indefinitely; and all because people have not understood 
that before they make the charge of atheism they ought to define the God whom 
they accuse the atheist of denying. It is often said that in dealing with the 
idea of God the critical method is illegitimate, the argument being that between 
theism and atheism there is no middle ground : who is not for God is against 
him. If the question were a practical one of pressing importance, there might 
be some basis for this objection. Yet even so the critical attitude would still 
be justified. Practical considerations are not all on the side of theism. It 
is still to be proved, for example, that the idea of God is an indispensable 
safeguard of society. Granted that some strong bond is needed to hold 
society together, it does not follow that the traditional religious sanction is the 
only instrument which will serve the purpose. In the absence of a common 
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dogma society would not find itself without a common faith. For science has 
established new beliefs. Intellectual freedom, reliance upon the effectiveness 
of critical methods, confidence in the power of human reason, — these have 
produced a scientific creed, which, as actual events show, is quite capable of 
arousing enthusiasm and increasing solidarity in the social group. 

E. T. Paine. 

Does Religion need a Philosophy? W. R. Sori.ey. Hibbert Jour., XI, 3, pp. 

563-578. 

The philosophy of religion, concerned with the subject-matter of theology, 
psychology and anthropology from a new point of view, originated with 
Kant. Instead of treating religion by investigating the existence and at- 
tributes of God and His relation to man and the world, as did the older 
theology, he began with human consciousness, its interests and needs, and gave 
a spiritual interpretation to life. Theism, under the influence of Greek meta- 
physics on Christian experience, had sought to explain the universe as a 
whole intellectually and philosophically in terms of mind and consciousness, 
or by a personal attitude and spiritual experience, seeing all things in the light 
of a divine idea and recognizing God to be bound up with human consciousness. 
These two types of theism overlap and the history of their interaction is the 
history of theology, natural and revealed, which have in turn become dis- 
credited. Hence the shift from theology to the philosophy of religion, a 
branch of philosophy giving us a theory of religion which starts from specifically 
religious experience and rises from this to inquire into the significance of man's 
life and ideals, and of the cosmos which contains them. Dealing with facts 
of religious experience, it is the business of this philosophy of religion to go 
beyond theology, psychology and anthropology, interpret and estimate the 
validity of their facts, and bring its results into harmony with the ethical and 
metaphysical philosophy, thus giving an interpretation of the whole. And 
for such an interpretation and evaluation, a philosophy of religion is necessary. 

Frank Dickinson. 

Individual and Social Minds. John E. Boodin. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 
Meth., X, 7, pp. 169-181. 

We have become accustomed, thanks to the sharp abstractions of science, 
to look upon mind as made up of isolated streams and its unifying continuity 
as resulting from our dependence upon the physical world for our immediate 
wants. In civilized man the relation is reversed; body is the instrument of 
mind, the individual's ends are found more and more related to those of his 
fellows. The immediate acquaintance of mind with mind may be likened to 
our conception of the electrical field of energy with its immaterial continuity. 
Individual minds fuse in the group mind as tones fuse into chords. No man 
lives unto himself; we live only in situations, and it is because the leader and 
the led are controlled by the same values that the relation exists. We find 
the same variety in the types of unity which dominate social minds as among 
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individual minds. The unity may be largely external — the intuition of and 
veneration for common customs and traditions — or it may be a thorough- 
going unity of common ethical ideals and the recognition of common claims 
and responsibilities. We may believe that these social minds have a unique 
and individual immortality proportionate to their permanent significance. 

H. R. Brockett. 



